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REVIEWS 

Cuba y Las Costumbres Cubanas, by Frank C. Ewart, Colgate University. 
Ginn & Company, New York. 1919. xiv + 157 pp. 

Professor Ewart says in the preface of his book : "In harmony with the 
action of the Modern Language Association of America in recommending 
that 'the text-books (of Spanish) embrace works dealing with the geog- 
raphy, history, and customs of Spanish-America as well as of Spain,' one 
purpose of this book is to furnish such information with reference to ithie 
Spanish-American republic whose relations to the United States are the 
closest, and concerning which, above all others, we should be informed. The 
endeavor has been also to show to a greater or less degree what the United 
States has done for Cuba." 

This purpose is alone sufficient to justify the publication of this text. 
Beyond question our instruction should include the use of "realia" books 
concerned with Hispanic American nations. Especially should interesting 
material be used that is related to the life and customs of those countries 
of Spanish speech that lie nearest to us geographically. 

But not only in geographical propinquity, but also in commercial and 
even political relationships, are Cuba and the United States in close contact. 
The report of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for August, 1919, shows that for the eight months ending August, 1917, 
August, 1918, and August, 1919, our imports from Cuba were 205, 220, and 
298 millions of dollars, respectively, and our exports to Cuba were 113, 188, 
and 210 millions of dollars, respectively — sums remarkable both in size and 
in proportion of increase. One also thinks of how Cuba declared war upon 
Germany the next day after the United States took that step, and how the 
control of German espionage in Cuba throughout the war left little to be 
desired on. the part of the Allies. The story of what the United States has 
done for Cuba is a matter of history and constitutes for both our own citi- 
zens and for enlightened Cubans a common ground of mutual understanding 
and esteem. 

Cuba retains in her traditions, customs, architecture, and art the best 
things of Spanish civilization. Despite our intervention in that island, and 
despite its nearness to us, the people are at heart Spanish, and their point of 
view and ways of thinking are those of the mother country, Spain. One 
gathers this, in fact, from the chapters of Mr. Ewart's, book. And this fact 
should, it seems to me, be a matter ever borne in mind by the teachers of 
Spanish— that the Spanish countries of America, though greatly differing in 
many respects one from another, and though more or less isolated one from 
another, nevertheless have one overshadowing community of interest and 
point of contact, namely, the common heritage of Spanish civilization. Indeed, 
should we teach the life and customs of Cuba, of Argentina, of Chile, of 
Costa Rica, and so forth; indeed should we give to our .students the best 
things of the literatures of these different countries (there is altogether too 
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little of it available for teaching purposes at present) ; but at least equally to 
be desired is it that we teach the very basis and touchstone of all this Spanish- 
American life — the life and literature of Spain. 

Mr. Ewart has, however, known how to depict Cuba against the back- 
ground of Spanish history and in the light, especially, of her relations to the 
United States during the past forty years. 

This is not an ambitious book, as the small number of its pages indicates. 
The titles of the thirteen chapters are : I, El Clima de Cuba; II, Et Puerto de 
la Habana; III, Prim-eras Impresiones; IV, El Morro y la Cabana; V, La 
Plaza de Armas; VI, Los Parques y las Calles; VII, El Cementerio Colon; 
VIII, La Educacion Publico; IX, Notas a la Ventura; X, Habana, la Ciudad 
de mds Clubs del Mundo; XI, 'Una Fiesta Nacional; XII, Las Fiestas de 
Pascuas; XIII, Un Viaje a Matanzas. 

In Chapter I it might have been pertinent, in speaking of the tempera- 
ture, to indicate that the thermometer referred to is the one we use — the 
Fahrenheit. Most Spanish-speaking countries do not use the F. instrument. 
In Chapters II, III, and IV, the descriptive passages are written in a vivid 
manner; one visualizes easily what is described and becomes more and more 
interested in what he reads. Chapter VII, with its detailed account of Havana 
funerals, is not at all lugubrious, and gives a picture, with only slight varia- 
tions, of the funeral ceremonies of Spain. Incidentally, the low death rate 
and healthfulness of Cuba, herein appropriately mentioned, afford a happy 
contrast to the solemnity of the rites described apd makes one feel that Cuba 
is a good place in which to live — and finally die at a ; ripe old age, escorted to 
one's grave with all manner of gay "trappings of woe.™ 

Chapter VIII is somewhat disappointing, as it is concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the work of the University of Havana. The recent improvement 
of the normal schools, and the plans for the betterment of the elementary 
schools are slighted too much. On the other hand, the discussion of the 
courses and schools of the University, and even of the salaries paid the pro- 
fessors, is .' illuminating and interesting. 

: Probably the most interesting chapter of all is IX, Notas a la Ventura. 
Here we get plenty of real "realia," and we wish that more of this kind of 
material had been used. Chapter X, taken from the B olefin de la Union 
Panamericana, and consisting of about eleven pages of text, seems to me too 
long. Chapter XI is devoted to a description of the celebration of the 26th 
of November, in commemoration of the eight students who were wrong- 
fully shot to death in 1871 by the Voluntarios espanoles. We should have 
liked, I think, to have found under the title of this chapter a description of 
the celebration of the Cuban Independence Day. 

Chapter XIII contains excellent material. Here are described the land- 
scape of that region, the highways, the picturesque aguador and lechero, the 
genios de azucar, and the caves of Bellamar. So good is it that we wish the 
author had given us also impressions of the tobacco plantations of Vuelta 
Abajo, and described Santiago with its historic bay, or Guantanamo, so 
familiar to our boys of the navy. Perhaps he will some clay add two or three 
chapters on such , subjects. 

Though Havana is the center of Cuban life to a much greater degree 
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than is. New York or any .other city the center of our national life, and 
though the author has done excellently well in his descriptions of the life 
and sights of Havana, one cannot help longing for more about the country 
districts of this nation whose wealth is based so entirely upon the products of 
its fields, forests, and fisheries. Then, too, something more of the early 
history of Cuba would have been decidedly pertinent. But we must remem- 
ber, of course, that Mr. Ewart has evidently purposely kept the book reduced 
in size, for he says in the preface : "By many teachers the comparative 
brevity of the text will be considered a distinct advantage, since it allows a 
greater variety in a short course . . ." 

The section of Preguntas (eight pages) is well prepared. The questions 
can be readily answered from a knowledge of the corresponding chapters on 
which the questions are based. The exercises (six pages) are thoroughly 
"workable." They are based directly on the text and contain few foot-notes 
telling the student what word or forms to use. 

The Notes (eight pages) are adequate and exact in the translations 
suggested and the help given on points of grammar. However, it seems to 
me that a good deal of the material in the Notes would have been better 
placed in the vocabulary; e. g., animados poh, alive with; 'also all proper 
names, e. g., Bliss. Some proper names are explained in the Notes while 
others are given in the vocabulary. 

The Vocabulary (thirty-four pages, about 2,500 words) is carefully 
made. No words seem to be lacking. All irregular verb forms that occur 
in the text are given — dieron, mgA, etc. — with description of the form and 
reference to the infinitive; 3rd. pi. pret. of dar, etc. 

There is a good map of Cuba, page 90, but it seems to me that it would 
have been much better to have had all the names of the map given in Spanish. 
The Himno Bayames, the national song of Cuba, is given in its authentic 
form with its' accompanying music. 

The illustrations are, according to the preface, mostly the snap-shots 
taken by the author, and they constitute one of the most interesting features 
of the book. They illustrate well the text in which they are intercalated. 

With the exception of Chapter X, on the club life of Havana, the text 
has been written — "constructed" — by Mr. Ewart. The dedication reads : 
"To Sefior Jose Fortuny Salvado, of Havana, Cuba, whose almost daily 
corrections of the manuscript during the weeks and months of its preparation 
have made this little volume possible" ; and ' we learn from the preface 
that the Spanish was thoroughly revised by Sr. T. Esquivel Obregon, ex- 
Minister of Finance of Mexico. These facts would indicate that the Spanish 
used can be considered correct and reliable. I note but two or three passages 
that might be open to adverse criticism: consiste de (p. 39, 1. 17), instead 
of consiste en; and se les pidio de hacer (p. 73, 1. 10), instead of se les 
pidio que hicieran. In the article on clubs from the Pan-American Bulletin. 
we find the use of estadounidense, a word often employed by the writers in 
the Spanish version of that Bulletin and by newspaper writers. I think it 
well. to avoid in text-books a word to which much exception is taken by 
purists. 
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Where can a book'of this type be used? The author says: "It is suitable 
for use as a reader or first text." This probably would be true for a short 
college course, but it seems to me inadvisable to attempt its use before the 
third term of the high school course. . If is, however, regrettable, in my 
opinion, that there are any "short courses" in college or high school in any 
language. They accomplish little worth while. And in view of what I have 
said above concerning {he desirability of presenting first the realia of Spain 
as a basis for an understanding of Hispanic America, I would prefer to use 
this book after a book of similar nature on Spain had been read and to use 
it thus in a "long course," say one of at least three years in length. 

Mr. ' Ewart has added a useful book to the supply of reading texts 
available. It is fairly simple Spanish, contains interesting material, and is 
a carefully made and "workable" book. It is to be hoped that other texts 
as commendable as this one, on other countries of Hispanic America will 
be forthcoming soon. 

Lawrence A. Wilkins 
New York City 



Leyendas Historicas Mejicanas, by Heriberto Frias, edited by James Bardin. 
University of Virginia. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1918. 
xix + 181 pages. 

Although Mexico is the Spanish-American country nearest us, and 
although the commercial relations between Mexico and the United States are 
necessarily important, and although the literature of Mexico is one of the 
richest of the Spanish-speaking countries, it is nevertheless sadly true that 
we know very little about the Mexican people and their wonderful literary 
treasures. 

About twenty years ago our students of Spanish had to learn the litera- 
ture of Spain and all other Spanish countries by translating into English 
El Capitdn Veneno of Alarcon. Things have changed a little. The literature 
of Spain is well represented now in our Spanish programs and that of the 
Spanish-American countries is now being prepared. 

Leyendas Historicas Mejicanas of Heriberto Frias is a collection of 
tales by one of Mexico's - most brilliant men of letters, written in perfect 
Spanish prose. Linguistically considered, the Spanish of these legendary tales 
could just as well have been written by a peninsular writer— Larra, for ex- 
ample — for Heriberto Frias has much of the temperament and romanticism of 
Larra. The mexicanisms appear in the proper names, a few proper 'nouns, 
and the like. Professor Bardin has eliminated a number of the Aztec words 
of the original, so that his edition presents few difficulties in that respect. . 

Professor Bardin has made a very happy choice in the tales edited. 
Besides, only a few are presented; so that the book, on the whole, is attrac- 
tive and not too bulky. It is one that we can use in our second-year courses 
to add variety to the reading lists and to give our students material from one 
of the best Mexican writers of our day. There is only one which the 



